CHAPTEE Till

THE   SEMITIC    FAMILY.
Comparative Study of the Semitic

THE Science of Language owes its origin almost
entirely to the study of the Aryan languages,
one might almost say, to the study of Sanskrit. The
more correct views on the origin and growth of lan-
guage, on the true nature of grammatical elements,
on the possible changes of letters, and on the historical
development of the meaning of words, are all the
work of the nineteenth century, and may be claimed,
in the first instance, as the discoveries of Sanskrit
scholars.

But similar discoveries had been attempted by
scholars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth
centuries, within the narrower sphere of the Semitic
languages. That the constituent elements of Hebrew
were triliteral roots, that the grammatical termina-
tions were mostly pronominal, that certain consonants
were interchangeable, while others were not all this
was known before the rise of Comparative Philology
in Europe. Nevertheless, it was the new spirit which
animated the schools of Bopp, Pott, and Grimm, which
soon began to react powerfully on Semitic students,
and in our own time has led to a comparative study
of Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic, very different from
that of former generations.